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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  Vice  Consul  George  A.  3Iakinson,  October  20,  1920. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies,  Ivini^  between 
a  latitude  of  17°  36'  W  and  19"  28'  20"  north  and  a' longitude  of 
68°  18'  and  74°  51'  west  of  Greenwich.  Its  boundaries  are  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Mona  Channel  on  the  east,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south,  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  on  the  west. 

Puerto  Plata,  the  principal  northern  port  of  the  Republic,  is  but 
a  distance  of  1,225  miles  from  New"  York  CitVi  710  miles  from 
Habana,  Cuba,  and  3.925  miles  from  Southampton,  Enoland.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  the  distance  from  Santo  Domino-o  City 
to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  is  about  230  miles,  while  the  Panama  Canal 
is  api^roximately  500  miles  distant. 

The  Republic  has  an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles,  bein^^  about 
five  times  the  size  of  Porto  Rico  and  as  large  as  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  together.  The  present  estimated  popula- 
tion is  950,000  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  half-breeds  of  African  and 
Indian  mixture. 

The  Republic  is  naturally  and  primarily  agricultural,  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  depending  upon  the  i)roduction  and  exportation 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  Practically  all  manufactured  goods 
in  use  here  are  of  foreign  origin,  although  there  are  small  local 
plants  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  rum,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  brick  and  tile  ware,  shoes,  straw  hats,  matches,  and 
soap. 
Foreign  Trade  by  Countries. 

Merchandise  valued  at  $22,019,127  was  imported  through  the  va- 
rious customhouses  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  o^er 
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1018  and  lo8  per  cent  liroater  than  in  1913.  Tlie  export  trade  showed 
an  even  more  noteworth}^  advance  than  that  re<2;istered  by  imports^ 
T]ie  agirregate  dechu-od  value  of  exports  Avas  $39,G01,892.  as  com- 
pared Vvith  $22,372,34-1  in  1918  and  $10,409,917  in  1913.  '  This  re- 
markable <rain  is  due  in  lar<re  measure  to  the  scarcity  and  consequent 
high  i^rice  of  sugar  in  the  Ignited  States  during  the  past  winter. 

As  usual,  the  United  States  far  outstripped  all  other  trade  com- 
petitors, furnishing  82  per  cent  of  Dominican  imports,  and  buying 
over  Gl  ])er  cent  of  its  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  held  second 
])lace  in  the  matter  of  imports,  supplying  l.G  per  cent,  and  France 
third  place  with  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Canada  with  IG  per  cent 
and  France  with,10  per  cent  held  second  and  third  place,  respectively, 
in  the  exports. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  Dominican  import,  and 
export  trade  by  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Countries. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

liirOKTS. 

t'liitcd  States 

85,769,061 
7,352 
730, 191 
274,318 
],G77,S33 
173, 105 
210, 781 
429, 737 

917,0.37,041 

121,773 

529,351 

99,081 

?18  l]3  304 

Cuba 

152  174 

United  Kingdom 

346  217 

France 

171, 900 

(lOrmanj" 

2 

llalv 

34,716 

48, 795 

1,865,  .392 

77  583 

Snain     

125  931 

<Jlhcr  countries 

3,032,019 

Total 

9,272,278 

19, 733, 152 

22,019,127 

EXPORTS. 

r ni ted  States 

I'liited  Kingdom 

5,600,708 

241,810 

27.. '^35 

887,907 

2,068,381 

20,430 

18, 170, 291 
412,781 
132,074 
681,883 

24,040,0,59 
223  3.52 

Cuba 

162,549 

France 

4  051  631 

( Jcrmany 

Italy 

5, 153 

793, 400 

595,560 

1,.581,2J5 

4,685 

Spain 

C34  972 

Canada 

l,.'')94,ns 
528,994 

6,421,234 
4, 123  410 

other  countries 

Total 

10,469,917 

22,372,344 

39,601,892 

Imports  by  Chief  Commodities. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  imported 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  machinery 

Animals,  live  stock 

Books  and  other  prhited  matter 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Coal 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  etc 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manufactures  of. 

Fish  preserved 

Class  and  glassware 

Gums  and  resins 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Faints  and  pigments 

I'aper,  and  manufactures  of 

I'erfumery  and  cosmetics 

Rice 

Kubber,  and  manufactures  of 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

Soai' 

Vehicles,  cars,  carriages,  etc 

Wheat  flour 


8143, 

13, 

26, 

212, 

95, 

1,  S.SO, 

4.5. 

281, 

237, 

m, 

89, 

1,315, 

50, 

125, 
43, 

736, 
3), 
7,S, 
86, 

183, 

443, 


1918 


§2,38,015 

4.5.36 

.38,711 

352, 468 

180,133 

3,6i3,600 

178,7-13 

1,0.KS,426 

373, :00 

C7, 067 

42,  S.33 

114,9,51 

3, 389, 823 

l-!0,2-il 

223,. ")61 

.59,  740 

2,  ,543, 320 

143,076 

170,156 

508, 135 

627, 097 

512,  786 


1919 


§216,066 

22,560 

71,650 

.530, 836 

173.105 

3,  932, 493 

125,018 

097,  ,565 

465,  ,567 

96,065 

3,961 

IS.!,  130 

3,075,488 

199,519 

382, 768 

82,628 

2, 006, 221 

177,001 

1.5,5,  (Bl 

783,140 

557, 982 

1,571,220 
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Articles. 


1913 


1918 


AVines,  liquors,  ami  heveraccs $236,  S70 

^^■oo(i,  and  inaniifnpt iires  of 392, 398 

AVool,  ;incl  in:iiiiif:U'tiire.s  of 77,920 

All  other  art  ides 2, 245, 796 

Total 9,272,278 


$;?15,'116 

475,710 

78, 092 

4,191.277 


19, 736, 152 


S632.1S.T 

620,098 

113,12:i 

5, 144,07«> 

22,019,127 


A  notable  increa.se  is  sliOAvn  in  the  volume  of  Avheat  flour  imported, 
TjGaG  toiLs  more  than  in  1018.  Importations  of  soap  increased  87.") 
tons;  biscuits  and  crackers,  298  tons;  butter,  ITO  tons;  salted  or  dry 
fish,  14G  tons;  smoked  fish,  108  tons;  and  pickled  fi.sh,  81  tons. 

Im})ortation  of  rice  during  1919  decreased  4,469  tons  as  compareil 
with  the  preceding-  year,  boots  and  shoes  fell  off  107,000  pairs;  coal 
7,250  tons;  jute  bags,  998  tons;  lard,  249  tons,  and  salt  or  pickled 
beef,  99  tons.  Imi)()rts  of  cotton  textiles  Avere  nearly  2,000,000  meters 
(1  meter— 1.09  yards)  less  than  during  the  year  1918. 

Dominican  Articles  of  Export. 

Concerning  the  exportation  of  Dominican  products  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  increase  for  1919:  Sugar,  42.288  tons:  cocoa, 
3,578  tons;  tobacco,  5,102  tons;  coconuts,  048  tons;  hides  and  skins, 
827  tons;  molasses,  16,743  tons;  and  mahogany,  327  tons.  The  only 
noteworthy  decrease  is  shown  in  the  shipments  of  coffee.  These 
shij^mcnts  were  76  tons  loss  than  in  1918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  Dominican  Eepublic  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 

1913 

191S 

1919 

S97,695 

296, 3S6 

118,038 

4,119,955 

S72,295 

3,064 

163,137 

3,917,012 

10, 582 

5, 123 

536.573 

23,299 

52,r60 

686 

85,587 

83.569 

13,795 

584, 779 

142,3:6 

11,991,399 

15 

513, 402 

3,623,780 
16,620 

10,407 

1,020 

114,876 

403, 40S 

?20. 131 

3,  S3  5 

162  507 

8,011,3S4 

35, 2:36 

22,023 
257, 076 

5,629 
102,500 

9,761 

88,576 
152,496 

39, 875 

Coffee 

917.421 

Copra 

9,248 

Fibers,  vegetable 

9S.600 

Gums  and  renins 

55, 838 

Hides  and  skins: 

Goatskins 

515,691 

Cattle  iiidcs -. 

."i37.2S7 

All  other 

4S,  804 

Hone  V 

88,711 

016,50'> 

140,028 

Sugar: 

B.-d.-x 

3,650,556 

20, 697. 761 

Rcfliicd 

4J500 

Cane 

354, 578 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

1,121,775 
15, 168 

37,877 
60,913 
6S, 247 
156, 565 

6,661.033 

Cijiars  and  cigarct  tcs 

9,843 

Wood: 

L/i^num-vitfe 

44,673 

Mahocany 

14,898 
153,028 
409, 228 

Another .... 

All  other  articles 

Total .... 

10, 469, 947 

22,372,344 

39  001  892 

Production  and  Exportation  of  Sugar. 

The  1919  sugar  season  brought  great  prosperity  to  all  of  the  suirar 
mills  which  are  located  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Eepublic.  The 
crop  was  of  record  size,  while  the  average  sales  price  of  $5.76  per 
hundredweight  was  the  hi«rhest  fiirnre  ever  recorded  in  this  market. 
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A  grand  total  of  1.1GG,T61  bags  of  320  pounds  each,  or  106,680  long 
tons,  were  produced,  as  compared  with  120.294  tons  made  during  1018. 
The  following  tabrdated  statement  shows  the  1010  output  (in  bags) 
of  each  of  the  ir>  mills  in  this  consular  district,  together  with  a  com^ 
parison  with  tlie  preceding,  3'ear : 


Mills. 

1918 

1919 

Mills. 

191S 

1919 

Macon's  disi rid: 

Bags. 
207, 127 
135, 184 
75,537 
95,310 
64,000 
55,157 
28,000- 

Bags. 

220,050 

135,000 

94,  (HK) 

.     ]0«,71S 

80,(100 

60,000 

42,000 

Azua  district: 

,Vnsonia 

Bags. 
12,000 
12,200 
11,374 

Bags. 
19, 70^ 

iSaiita  Fe 

]3,(Kl'l 

Ccoa 

10,i'37 

Total 

Quisquoya 

35, 574 

43,537 

.  La  Romanai district: 

LaPaja 

1-40,009 

Total 

660,321 

■     737,774 

905, 057 

1  160  Tfib 

Santo  Domingo  district: 
San  Isidro 

77, 144. 
69,988 
42, 580 
19, '00 

76,000 
67,250 
62, 200 
40, 000 

Italia 

San  Luis 

San  Jose 

Total 

209, 162 

245, 450 

Cocoa  and  Tol)a<;co  Crops  im  the  Northern  District. 

Sugar  planting  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  cocoa  and  tobacco  crops  grown  in  the  great  Cibao 
A"alle,y  constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict. The  1010  cocoa  crop  was  well  above  the  average  and  permitted 
the  exportation  of  22,418,335  kilos  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds),  valued  at 
$8,011,384,  as  compared  with  18,830,472  kilos,  vahied  at  $3,017,012, 
in  1018,  and  10,470,827  kilos,  valued  at  $4,110,055,  in  1013.  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  buyers, 
and  paid  as  high  as  $0,175  per  pound,  as  against  a  pre-war  price  .of 
$G.09  to  $0.12'. 

As  a  result  of  the  incessant  demand  of  the  European  belligerents 
for  smoking  tobacco  for  distribution  among  the  soldiers  the  aj;ea  in 
the  Dominican  Eepublie  devoted  to  this  crop  was  considerably  in- 
creased and  is  now  reported  to  total  approximately  30,000  acres. 
AVeather  conditions  were  somewhat  unfavorable  during  the  growing 
season,  so  that  the  final  yield  did  not  measure  up  to  earlier  expecta- 
tions. A  conservative  estimate  places  the  crop  at  35,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  42,000,000  in  the  previous  yield.  Buyers  paid  from 
$0,08  to  $0.15  a  pound,  according  to  quality,  aud  as  the  net  return 
to  the  farmers  was  considerably  better  than  in  previous  years  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  contentment,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  stimulate  production  during  the  a]:)])roachiTig  season.  Toba-cco; 
exports  totaled  20,302,005  kilos,  valued  at  $6-,661,033.  in  1010 ;  15,100,- 
840  kilos,  valued  at  $3,623,780,  in  1918 ;.  and  0,700,308.  kilos,  valued 
at  $1,121,775,  in  1013. 

The  values  and  quantities  of  the  exports-  of  cocoa  and  tobacco  for 
1010  show  tremendous  increases,  which  account  for  the  large  increase 
in  the  exports  from  this  district.  AIT  tobacco  ex])orts  and  about  00' 
per  cent  of  the  cocoa  exports  from  the  Kepublic  are  sliipped  from 
this  district. 

The  countries  of  destinations  for  these  two  crops  for  the  years" 
under  review  were  as  follows : 
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Destination. 

1913 

1913 

1919 

Cocoa: 

United  Slates         .  . 

h'ilos. 

12,86S,9.')2 

S,424 

3, 29,1,1 7.S 

3, 295, 327 

Alios. 
17,200,234 

Kiloa. 
20,137,893 

I'nitod  Kiiigdoin.;.. 

1 

212,105 
1,375,936 

2  111  88'' 

115  977 

52,580 

■    2,940 

45, 196 

Total          

19,470,827 

18,839,472 

22,418,335 

Leaf  toltacco: 

I'nited  States 

129, 733 

9,133,274 

166,091 

10,081,103 

5,594,029 

1,840,377 
663,319 

2,390,627 
5.5,330 
52,000 

5, 573, 79t> 

547  533 

1,500, 15.3 
87,817 

I)  u  teh  \\"  es 1 1  nd  i  cs ' 

French  A frica          ' 

282  000 

6,-591,782 

358, 300 

.  111,054 

124  985 

Total 

9,790,398 

15, 199, 840 

20,302,095 

Interior  Transportation  Facilities. 

There  are  but  two  railway  lines  in  the  Dominican  Republic  opened 
to  public  service :  The  Dominican  Central  Railway,  propert}-  of  the 
National  Government,  which  runs  from  Puerto  Plata,  on  the  northern 
seacoast,  to  Santiago  and  Moca  in  the  interior,  and  a  second,  belong- 
ino-  to  a  British  syndicate,  which  runs  in  a  general  Avesterly  direction 
from  Sanchez,  a  seaport  in  Samana  Bay,  through  the  great  Cibac 
Valley.  It  touches  the  towns  of  San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  La  Vega, 
Salcedo,  and  Moca.  At  this  latter  point  it  meets  the  Government 
line  but  as  the  gauges  of  tlie  two  roads  are  dissimilar  all  freight 
hauled  over  the  British  line  and  intended  for  the  cit}^  of  Santiago 
must  be  unloaded  and  placed  in  the  cars  of  the  Government  line. 

Although  no  new  extensions  were  undertaken  by  either  of  these 
carriers  during  the  past  year,  appreciable  sums  were  spent  for  new 
locomotive,  cars,  and  roadbed  improvements.  Practically  all  of  tlie 
material  recently  imported  for  these  lines  has  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  is  giving  very  satisfactory  service. 
Vessel  Movements. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  enter- 
ing the  several  ports  during  the  year  1019,  as  compared  with  191o 
and  1918,  appear  in  the  follovring  table : 


Ports. 


Steamships. 


With  cargo. 


Azua 

Barahona 

La  Roinana 

Macoris 

Monte  Crist  i 

Puerto  Plata 

Samana 

Sanchez 

Santo  Domingo.. 

Total,  1919. 
Total,  1918. 
Total,  1913. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rcgi.s- 

tered 

tonnage. 


10 
119 


3,984 
61,693 
24,450 
29,651 
104,585 


10,088 
131,757 


344  .366,208 
305  310,209 
213       341,246 


In  ballast. 


Num- 
ber. 


168 
237 
166 


Regis- 
tered 
tomiage. 


1,280 


37,:B6 
5.5, 182 
11,192 
32, 756 


8,349 
39,969 


185,064 
157,509 
189, 437 


Sailing  vessels. 


With  cargo. 


Num- 
ber 


164 
139 
89 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


576 

819 

487 

10,276 

66 

2,909 

129 

1,088 

6,763 


23,713 
16,999 
17,190 


In  ballast. 


Num- 
ber. 


116 
102 
120 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage 


2,382 
380 


2,635 
1,274 
1,184 

129 
1,008 

971 

10,543 
7,743 

7,981 
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PUERTO  PLATA. 

By   Cuusul  AV.   A,  Bickers,   .Seiitembcr  ao,   l!)2l>, 

Althouo-h  the  rncrto  Plata  district  has  alwut  5,000.000  acres  of 
land,  of  Avhich  fully  one  half  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  cultivation, 
the  other  half  l)eing  mountainous,  marsh}',  or  too  elry  for  agriculture, 
only  about  400,000  acres  haA'c  been  developed.  The  leading  crops  are 
cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  corn,  coffee,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Cocoa  is  by  far  the  leading  crop  of  this  district  and  the  leading 
source  of  Avealth;  at  present  there  arc  about  110,000  acres  in  cocoa 
trees,  -which  area  has  shown  little  cliange  for  many  years.  The 
average  ]:)roduction  is  about  400  pounds  per  acre,  Avhicirspeaks  uell 
for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  the  orchards  are  not  fertilized  or 
cultivated.  Many  of  these  orchards  have  been  bearing  for  50  years 
or  more,  and  an  average  yield  of  nearly  400  pounds  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  nnfavorable  against  yields  of  GOO  and  TOO  ])ounds  in  other 
countries  where  orchards  are  more  carefully  cultivated.  During  1910 
the  crop  was  above  average  and  over  47,000,000  pounds  of  cocoa  were 
marketed,  bringing  an  average  price  of  about  ^0.175  per  pound,  by 
far  the  greatest  money  return  ever  received  from  this  crop  in  the 
historj^  of  the  country.    Practically  all  the  cocoa  is  exported. 

Tobacco  is  the  crop  of  next  importance,  and  Avith  cocoa  furnished 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  district.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  tobacco  during  the  past  few 
years  and  now  it  is  estimated  tliat  over  30,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
its  culture.  On  account  of  dry  Aveather  during  the  harvest  season 
the  yield  of  the  1919  crop  did  not  meet  expectation  and  the  crop  did 
not  exceed  35,000,000  pounds,  but  as  tobacco  was  in  demand  and 
buyers  paid  from  $0.08  to  SfO.lo  per  pound,  farmers  Avere  more  than 
satisfied  and  made  preparations  for  another  large  crop.  Dominican 
tobacco  is  suitable  for  hllers,  but  groAvers  pay  little  attention  to  the 
proper  culture  and  curing,  so  it  commands  very  Ioav  prices. 

Sugar  Production  Receives  Attention — Other  Crops. 

Sugar  cane  has  received  much  attention  during  the  past  fcAv  j-ears, 
especially  in  the  small  fertile  Aalleys  around  Puerto  Plata;  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  nearly  10,000  acres  in  cane  at  present  and  the 
acreage  is  increasing  rapidly.  So  far  no  centrals  have  been  lo- 
cated in  the  other  sections  of  this  district,  but  fertile  land  is  available 
in  all  sections.  Much  of  the  cane  is  used  to  make  molasses  for  the 
rum  distilleries  and  during  1919  only  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  Avas 
jjroduced. 

Colfee  is  not  an  important  crop  in  this  district,  but  sniall  planta- 
tions produce  all  coffee  consumed  locallj^  and  a  small  surplus  for 
ex])ort. 

The  production  of  corn  in  the  district  is  sufficient  for  local  needs, 
Avith  a  small  surplus,  Avhich  finds  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  in  Porto 
Rico.  If  roads  Avere  available  so  that  farmers  could  bring  their 
produce  to  market  the  groAving  of  corn  for  export  to  the  West  Indies 
Avould  be  very  profitable. 

Fair  quantities  of  many  vegetables  are  raised,  but  only  for  the 
local  markets;  likcAvise  local  fruits  are  found  on  most  farms,  but 
none  are  exported.    Coconuts  and  palms  are  abundant,  though  a  pest 
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is  alTecting  the  trees  and  the  yiehl  of  these  nuts  is  ber()inin<j;  smaller 
each  year. 

live-Stock  Raising — Fishing. 

Cattle  raising  is  very  profitable,  as  the  demand  is  always  greater 
than  the  supply.  Dairying  is  confined  to  su]iplying  milk  to  the  small 
toAvns  and  to  a  small  production  of  native  cheese;  no  butter  is  made 
locally.  Hogs  and  goats  are  available  to  help  out  the  demand  for 
fresh  meat ;  no  cured  meats  or  lard  are  produced.  All  farmers  have 
])oultry  for  their  own  consumption  and  for  the  sale  of  eggs  and 
fowls  in  the  towns,  but  supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs  do  not  meet 
local  demands  and  prices  are  usually  high. 

There  are  large  (juantities  of  edible  fish  in  the  surrounding  waters 
which  find  a  ready  market  at  high  prices.  Eegardless  of  this  no 
effort  is  made  to  sujjply  the  local  markets  with  fish,  the  industry 
being  confined  to  a  few  fishermen  with  small  boats. 

Transportation  Prohibitive  to  Growth  of  Lumber  Industry. 

Although  there  are  large  forests  of  pines  in  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  the  lack  of  transportation  makes  it  impossible  to  utilize  this 
timber  even  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  pine 
lumber  are  used  here,  all  of  which  is  imported  at  very  high  prices 
from  the  United  States.  This  valuable  market  could  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  local  lumber  by  building  a  road  into  the  interior  forests 
where  suflicient  timber  is  available  for  all  future  local  needs  and  for 
export  to  the  neighboring  islands.  A  few  small  sawmills  are  located 
in  various  sections  of  the  district,  but  these  can  not  begin  to  supply 
the  local  markets.  Dyewoods  are  plentiful  in  Monte  Cristi  Province, 
and  fair  quantities  of  this  wood  are  marketed  wdien  prices  make  such 
shi])ments  attractive. 

Under  present  conditions  lumbering  is  not  a  proposition  for  the 
man  with  small  capital;  to  make  it  a  success,  it  will  require  large 
expenditures  to  make  accessible  the  forests  in  the  interior.  In  these 
forests  la}^  the  timber  wealth  of  this  country'. 

Transportation  and  Shipping. 

During  the  early  months  of  1919  shipping  continued  very  inactive, 
with  the  Ch^de  Co.,  of  Kew  York,  offering  the  only  regular  service 
to  these  ports  with  an  important  center  of  commerce.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco  were  sold  in  Europe,  and  shippers  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  space,  although  they  were  paying  freights  as  high 
as  $G  per  seroon  (I'iO  pounds).  Under  such  conditions  large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  were  shipped  to  New  York  on  the  Clyde  boats  and 
then  reshipped  to  Europe.  To  overcome  this  handicap  freight  boats 
began  to  make  the  Dominican  ports  for  European  cargoes,  and  later 
in  the  year  A-arious  European  shipping  companies  began  to  offer 
regular  service.  At  present  there  are  four  regular  European  steam- 
ship services  to  and  from  these  ]>orts:  The  Erench  Transatlantique 
to  France;  The  Royal  Dutch  JSIail  to  England,  Netherlands,  and 
Germany;  The  English  Royal  Mail  Packet  to  England  and  northern 
Europe:  and  The  Italian' Veloce  to  Mediterranean  ports.  These 
services  are  fully  equal  to  the  ])re-war  services  and  are  capable  of 
meetinjr  all  the  needs  of  this  trade. 
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As  ships  l)ecainc  more  plentiful  other  American  steamship  com- 
panies beoan  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  Dominican  trade,  and 
dni'infr  the  hitter  months  of  the  year  the  Clyde  Co.  had  competitors 
to  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  Avith  the  United  States.  At  present 
there  are  more  boats  being  offered  than  is  possil^le  for  the  commerce 
of  this  country  to  keep  actively  employed. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  ports 
showed  a  large  increase  over  the  former  year,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1918 

1919 

Porl.>. 

AVith  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

AA'ith  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnarc 

-^;;^-    Tonnage. 

ENTRANCES. 

8 
48 
7 

22,984 
81, 574 
9,744 

1 

14 
2 

I,2."i4 

G,  O-.O 

334 

11 
02 
10 

29,631 
104, 585 
10,088 

10 
26 
6 

11  192 

Tiiorto  Plata               

32  756 

8'349 

Total 

63 

114,302 

17 

7,638 

^3 

144,324 

42          .'2  297 

CLEARANCES. 

Clonic  Ctisti 

It 

2S,  139 
90,611 

IS 
63 

41,813 
102,058 

1 
9 

4 

I'licrta  Plata 

44 

3 
1 
1 

1,H18 

1 ,  702 

7.:9 

7  810 

Sanchez 

9 
64 

4,888 

7  1        8,437 

12.3,638 

5 

4,279             8S 

152,308 

10             V  811 

The  aboA^e  table  does  not  include  all  the  ships  that  entered  or 
cleared  at  the  various  ports  of  this  district,  because,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  ports  at  Avliich  a  ship  may  call,  it  is  only  entered  at  the 
first  port  of  call  in  the  entire  Republic  and  cleared  at  the  final  one. 

Import  and  Export  Statistics. 

As  the  year  1919  Avas  an  extremel}'  prosperous  one  to  farmers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  as  this  district  depends  upon  agricul- 
ture for  its  Avealtli,  trade  Avas  fairly  brisk  throughout  the  year,  be- 
coming A'ery  actiAT  in  the  latter  months  Avhen  it  liad  become  apparent 
that  farmers  had  made  more  money  than  ever  ])efore  from  large 
tobacco  and  cocoa  crops.  Merchants  here  know  that  the  people  gen- 
erally spend  as  fast  as  they  make,  so  Avhen  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  became  conclusive,  there  Avas  a  rush  of  orders  for 
foreign  goods,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  as  American  merchants 
could  promise  quicker  deliveries.  Eatii  then  these  orders  Avere  not 
filled  in  time  to  materially  affect  the  A'olume  of  imports  for  1919,  but 
deliveries  Avere  A'ery  heavy  during  the  early  months  of  19:20  and  haA'e 
continued  at  a  rate  so  much  abo\'e  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
country  that  to-day  most  merchants  are  overstocked  Avith  high- 
priced  goods.  Imports  for  1920  Avill  greatly  exceed  those  of  any 
former  j^ear  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Exports  during  1919  made  a  record  not  only  in  value,  due  to  high 
prices,  but  also  in  quantities,  as  crops  during  the  year  were  good. 
There  were  large  stocks  of  produce  in  Avarehouses,  which  could  not 
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he  shipped  diirinir  191S,  oAAnnp:  to  trade  restrictions  and  shortage  of 
sliippinjr,  whereas  at  th«  end  of  i9il>  very  small  (jiiantities  of  local 
l)roduce  were  in  stock,  as  the  high  prices  paid  in  foreign  markets 
made  exporters  eager  to  ship  as  soon  as  they  could  secure  cargo  space. 
Fortunately  for  them  ample  space  TPas  offered  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  ports  of  the  Puerto  Plata  dis- 
trict during  1910  was  $15,308,561,  which  is  about  double  the  value  for 
any  previous  year.  In  1918  the  value  of  exports  was  $7,G79,()ri4, 
while  in  the  pre-war  year  of  1913  the  value  of  the  exports  was  about 
$5,000,000.  Cocoa  and  tobacco  have  always  been  the  leading  exports 
from  this  district  and  the  value  of  all  other  exports  is  usually  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Puerto  Plata  to  the  United  States  in 
1918  and  1919  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

191S 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Poiindx. 
99, 0X0 

S32,21S 

■  485 

4,1S1 

1,071,729 

139,  110 

Poll  nd-r. 

S6.2SS 

115 

72,S96 

10.031^tv<6 

845,017 

2,160 

530,956 

Books 

■  .'00 

Castor  beans 

61,924 

10,  {^60,133 

1,101,803 

4,407 

Coeoa 

1,620,874 

ColTcc 

128,50!) 

8,000 

Cotton 

53, 857 

21,3H7 

2,039 

404,381 

154, 9S3 

91,779 

2,965 

8,611 

0  32,651 

1,531 

275,649 

2,700 

261,244 

1,215,220 

9,710,090 

c 35, 000 

.867 

Widps,  pnf.t.lo 

112,687 
54,696 
12, 261 

19, 157 

22,113 

1,930 

107,874 

121,007 

Iloncy. .          . .       . .        .        .  . 

13  139 

Honis 

143 

Metals  (scran >..                                      .  . 

15,306 

2,064 

1  358 

Molasses 

1,337 

Kabber  (scrap) 

153 

Hufrar 

1,871 

17,310 

6  201 

662.220 

19,913,133 

111 

550 

0,.-60 

8,277 

2,636,517 

32, 670 

675 

Divi-dhi ....          ...        .... 

6, 3.27 

14,  !33 

Tobacco. . .                                           .                . 

1  509  S32 

Satimvood 

6, 635 

Total 

3, 974, 255 

4, 184 

340,715 

3,009,393 
9  079 

E.xjiorts  to  Porto  Rico 

497, 149 

Exj^orts  to  insular  possejjioiis 

120 

Grand  total 

4,319,237 

4,115,741 

n  I ;  allons 


b  Tons. 


c  Feot. 


The  liulk  of  the  balance  of  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  is  cocoa,  which  is  shipped  from  Sanchez,  the  most  im- 
portant cocoa  shipping  port  in  the  West  Indies. 

Articles  of  Principal  Import  Importance. 

In  order  of  their  importance,  the  leading  imports  are  as  follows : 
Cotton  textiles,  manufactures  of  cotton,  jute  bags,  rice,  flour,  cured 
fish,  gasoline,  kerosene,  beer,  chemicals  and  drugs,  railway  supplies, 
structural  iron,  paper  and  manufactures  of,  soap,  lumber,  coal, 
cement,  wire,  confectionery,  imj^lcments,  galvanized  sheets,  sugar 
machinery,  engines,  tools  and  cutlery,  conden.sed  milk,  butter,  boots 
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find  shoes,  glass  and  glassware,  -wine  and  spirits,  cheese,  sugar,  pastes, 
biscuits,  lard,  edible  oils,  leather,  furniture,  and  man}-  other  articles 
nsed  in  the  home  and  small  factories. 

Reduced  Tariif  Rates. 

On  January  1.  l[)-2().  a  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  under  Avhich 
the  rates  of  duties  ui)on  nearly  all  imports  Avere  reduced  and  many 
articles  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Since  the  revenues  from  the  customs  had  exceeded  $4,000,000  ])er 
annum  for  scAcral  years  past  and  as  the  (lovernment  cleemed  that 
customs  revenues  of  $.'^.000,000  would  be  sufficient  for  its  needs,  the 
reduction  in  import  duties  was  very  drastic  and  at  the  same  time 
all  export  duties  Avere  abolished  except  that  on  inferior  coffee  and 
cocoa.  This  need  for  smaller  revenues  from  the  customs  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  1019,  a  pro]ierty  tax  was  as- 
sessed^  and  collected,  and  the  increased  internal  gains  lessened  the 
need  for  custom  revenues. 

THE  SANCHEZ  AGENCY. 

Consular  Ageait  J.  K.  I^erouv. 

During  1910  there  Avas  no  marked  change,  commercially  speaking, 
in  the  consular  district  of  Sanchez. 

Although  no  statistics  for  imports  are  available,  it  is  generally 
nnderstood  that  the  merchants  continued  the  greater  part"  of  theiV 
business  with  United  States  markets.  Late  in  the  year  Dutch  and 
British  ships  inaugurated  steamship  services  with  European  ports, 
and  consecjuently  some  commodities  from  Europe  are  to  be  found — 
chiefly  beer  from  Germany  and  England,  and  other  liquors  from 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  Limited  quantities  of  confectionery 
and  preserves  also  were  introduced  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
it  would  appear  that  these  items  have  had  acceptance. 

As  to  exports,  cocoa,  the  staple  commodity  for  export  from  this 
region,  did  not  surpass  the  shipments  of  101*8.  The  total  export  of 
cocoa  for  all  countries  was  13,437,409  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  of 
which  nearly  all  went  to  New  York.  Since  the  plying  of  Dutch 
and  British  ships,  however,  part  of  the  exports  also"  found  sale  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  with  liigher  rates  of  exchange  in 
Europe,  markets  there  would  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  exports 
from  this  region  in  the  future. 
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